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thinking it probable that there tray Mr. Brtide found their descendants 
be some reasonable people in after in the same spot S few years ago, fol- 
tittieS, I shall kave my work to their lowing the same employments, mak- 
judgment, in hopes theywill^ on exa- ing the Jrgs, or wicker vessels, cover- 
mination, discover internal evidences ©f ed with hides, for crossing the red-sea^ 

and the Carbh^ or planked vessels for 



my veracity, 

I liope, Sir,' this statement of my 
purpose will procure me recorhmen- 
dation of assistance in such an ardiioiis 
work, and you may rely on finding 
Tiie your very grateful servant, 

F.ABIUS PlCTOR. 



Tor tht Bdj'act Montlily Magazine. 

Cfi the Orimtal ETni^rction of the Irish Druids,,*- 
Proocd frcm their hno'ivUti^e in Astronomy^ 
'dilated tvith that of th^ Jmiians and Chal- 
deans* from frdgtnoits of Irish Af.S,\S* By 
Lieut, Gtneral Valianctij^ L.L-B, F.R.S, 
M,R.I.A, ^c, 

Jiffic omnia nostris temporibus compleLa 
sunt, tunc cum a'des sacras solo a:qiiari 
ac funditus subverti, sacros divinarum 
scrip turarum Ilbros in medio foro con- 
cremarr, oculis nostris vidimus^ 

Buses. L. S, 

\t mdlleur moyen de dccOuvrir I'orin^ine 
d'une nation est de suivre en remon- 
tant les trates de dt' sa langiic comparee 
a celle des peuples avec qui la tradition 
<ies faits nons apprend que cc peuple a 
en quelque raport. (Pr£s. d£ iBRossis.) 



longer voyages. *« I'liese people,^* 
says he, ** were in Hebre^^r, called 
Phutj and in all other languages^ shep- 
herds j they are so still, for they still 
exist. ..they subsist by the Srune occu- 
pations, .never had another.. ..and there- 
fore cannot be mistaken. They are 
called Bahus^ Bc^la, Bckvcet--^ Ber- 
herh Barahra, 2i//^z, and Htihab, which 
all signify but one thing, namely, that 
of shepherd i it is very probable that 
some of these words signified different 
degrees among therh, as we shall see by 
tlie sequel. 

In these names we discover the Palls 
or Bnlh^ the Buncal or Shepherd, and 
the Spdly all Irish words for sheep 
grotihds and shepherds, or flocks of 
sheep — ^in Arabic, Sclehi a iiock ; even 
at this present hour, it is the custom 
in the mountains of Scotland, tliat 
sbme people remove to 'feed their cat- 
tle on the hills^ dweliing, during that 
season in lints, called sealans, of 
shepherds' huts, and in winter retire 
to their warmer habitations in the vaU 



ROM the fraffmenta of niytholo'Ty 4. „,, _ , . . 

and astronomV, from similarity of ^f^\ ^^^^ "^'.^^^^'"f '.^ may proba. 
kncrn.crp in nhvsir.h mPt.nhvL.l %, l^e the Insh Pearbairc, a cDwhei'd, 



language in .physical, metaphysical 
and astYonbmical terms, which we 
ihall produce in this essay, there is the 
ficrongest reason to believe that • the 
iintient inhabitants of Ireland %vere the 
Cothi (as they denominate thera.- 
selves) or Indo-Scythaj, who, Mr. 
"Wilford has proved from the Paranas, 



to distinguish him from the fehepherd^ 

*» Letters too," adds Tvtr. Bructy 

*•' at least one sort of them, and arith-^ 

metical characiers-j-j we are told, werei 

* The Indo-Scutliai, occupied the Ccrast 
of Syria, linder tlie title of Bfifid.-i;, Cad- 
mians, arid-Phosniccs. (Brvant.) 'I'h-ey are 



"were the Palis, Balis, or Bils from that • called ^ Cusa*ans, Arabians, Eruthrri:anK^ 



part of Hindoostan, borderir.g on the 
Indus, who, according to Irish Plisto- 
Ty, did afterw-nrds settle in Omann, on 
the Arabian Gulf, where, mixing ts'ith 
the Dedannitcs, they became tlie car- 
riers by land and by sea, of the trade 
from Ethiopia to India, still preserving 
tlie name of shepherds. 



Ethiopians, But among themselves, their 
general patronymic wpls Cuth, artd their 
country Cutha ^(Bryant.) Scytha; in sacrfs 
Egyptiorum inslructi ab exercitu Ramesia* 
qui jam annos ante Scsostrim circiter cen- 
tum, Lybia, Ethiopia, Mcdis, Persis, Bat- 
tris, et Scythis potitus dicltur ; fyerunt CbU 
chi Scytha:. Eg^'ptiorum- coloni. 
■ -j* To the Indo-iScuthx wo are indebted 
for tlic use of those cyphers or f^gtiresv 
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invented by tliis midJle psrt of the 
Cuthites, wliile trade, and astronomy, 
the rjatundhisrory of the winds apd 
the seasons W'jre what necessarily em- 
pLyed the ctjjuny " 

It is a reyr:nrk*ci.ble circumstT^nce on 
record, that v/licrx the rest of Lin'ope, 
through ignorance or forget ruin ess, 
had no knowledtre of the true figure 
of the earth, in the eighth century, 
the rotundity and true figure of it, 
should have .been tauglit by the Irish 
Druids, <' Feargill, lutiinzed into Fir-^ 
^llhui descended of an lincient and 
honourable family in Ireland, left, his 
iiative country, and passed over into 
France, where he spent two years in 
the court of King Pepin, by whom 
he was kindly entertained for his learn- 
ing, and sweetness of behaviour. He 
T.vas sent by the king to Otilo, duke 
of Bavaria, to be preferred to the bi- 
shopric of Saltzburg, and after two 
years stay in that province, he was 
consecrated on the 13th of June, 76*7. 
He is the author of a discourse on the 
Antipodes, which he most truly held, 
though against the received opinion of 
tiie ancients, who innagined the earth to 
be a plane (Sir James X-V^are)/* This 
33 also mentioned by Mascou in his his- 
tory of the ancient Germans ; and ia 
vol. J 6 of Cass, and Labb comicils^ 
fs Pope Zachary's tenth letter, which 
contains his damnation of .this Hiber- 
nian philosopher. Virgilius, bishop of 
Sultzburg,' having written that there 
were Antipodes, Bonifaces archbishop 
of Mayence, the pope's legate, declar- 
<?d him an heretic, and consigned hiqi 
to the flames. ' (D'Israeli Cur. of 
Lat.) 

Brucker, in his Historia Critica 
Philosophiae, says^ that from the se* 



commonly called Arabian. (Bryant.) 
Kotae vulgares numerorum, nihil ahud sunt 
quain literal Scythicae. Indi easdem notas 
iiumerales habent, sed habent a Persis. Per- 
ix autcm ortu sun: ScyUiEe- 



venth to ths twelfth century, philoso- 
phy and the niuses could iind no oiher 
secure retreat, than in the islands of 
Great Britain and Irela^id ; but in the 
life of St. Germanus, we are told tha^ 
the En^Usk sent their children, at this 
period, io Ireland for ^Education , and 
from these nuriserie's they returned to 
England and obtained great reputa- 
tion ; for Eric says, "what shall I say 
of Ireland, who, despising all the dan- 
gers of the sea, is migrating to our 
coasts with almost her whole train of 
philosophers r"' Tiie same may be 
said of Scotland. 

Johannes Scotus was a scholar, of 
this age ; for his profound knowledge 
of philosophy, he obtained the appel- 
laticu of Scorns the wise; in short, 
learning in Europe was confined td 
those who wrote and spoke the Gaelic 
tongue, and this accounts for the La- 
tin words at the beginning of each 
chapter of every Irish manuscript, 
treating of science (afterwards repeat- 
ed in the Irish language) which were 
designed as references for the English 
scholars. 

They \yere also masters of the 
Greek i:nd Hebrew languages, as we 
find many Irish words explained, ia 
the old glossaries, in those languages. 
Ifysher^ 'speaking of Virg'dius, says. 
We are told he made a journey to thrf 
Holy-land, an^ took with him a bi- 
shop, iiamed Dobdan^ a Greek, who 
followed him from Ireland. I should 
wonder, says Usher, at a Grecian's 
going from Ireland, did I not know 
tnat at Trim, in Meath, is a church 
called the Greek church, at this day, 

In the following sheets many words 
and scientific terms in the Irish arc 
derived from the Chaldee, Hebrew, 
and Arabic. In this I have done no 
more than the very learned Costard 
has done before me, *' It may seem 
strange,'* says he, in his history of 
ancient Astronomy, « that in my de- 
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rimlans I have mentioned the He- 
brew and Arabic languages ; bnt to 
obviate any diiHculties on this head, 
it is to be observed that the Hebrew, 
Arabic, and Chaldee, are pnly dia- 
lects of one and the same original Ian 
guuge. \Vheve a signification j thcre^ 
fore, is wanting in the Chaldean lan^ 
guage, ^ve may safely have recourse to 
the other t\Ko\ and see whelLher it may 
not l5e preserved in one or other of 
them ; thus much coi^cerning the true 
derivation of the names of the several 
planets. And Sir William Jones, in 
the preface to his Persian Qramtnar, 
asserts tliat tHe Hebrew, Chaldee, 
Syriac, and Ethiopian tongues are 
only dialects of the Arabic, 

That great liagutst, Mons. Four-^ 
mont, tell us, " the Japguage of a na- 
tion is aKyays the most durable of its 
monuments : by this we learn its an- 
tiquities, and discover its origin."—: 
And the no less learned Pougens says, 
'* The scien<:e of Etymology is the 
surest course to ^sccnd to tuC sources 
of history, as well as to the origin of 
nations. The art of EJtymology is 
to tiie historian like the magic armour 
described by Tasso, which serves to 
destroy all the delusions of the enchant- 
ed Grove.*' ' 

A nobleman of our qvvn country, 
distinguished by his knowledge of 6- 
riental languages, in a letter to me, 
says, " That Asiatic tribes have set; 
tied m Ireland^ either directly, or af- 
ter intermediate migration through 
other countues, is a point upon which 
I entirely agrcv,* with you. '^^•he rea- 
sons for this belief do not rest on th^ 
traditional histories of the country ; 
though those histories may be adducccj 
as a striking confirmation of the con- 
clusion which you haye drawn from the; 
Irish language. There is in tiiis coun- 
try a singizlar commixture of two Asi^ 
otic languages essentially different, of 
which languages the Persic and tlic 



Arabic are at present the best speci- 
mens. These must iiave penetrated 
hither by different routes, and at dif- 
ferent periodb. What make? me con- 
ceive that we did not know these lun, 
guages already mingled, is this ; — the 
i^erstc is at this day interlarded with 
many Arabic phrase;?, and the Arabic 
has borrowed many Persic terms. ■ In 
Ireland there has been (as far as I am 
competent to speak from mere exami- 
nation oi your Irish gran)mar) ji curi- 
ous amalgamation of the two languages. 
That fhe Hindoos may, in older time, 
have had knowledge of tljis countiy, 
15 not a strained supposition. There 
\% great reason to Ijelieve that Hin- 
dostan drew its scicpce from Iran, and 
we are well-infot-med of the intercourse 
between Bnhijlon and the Phrnjctans, 
The tin intvtjduced by the latter into 
Asia, was an article of such generul 
u.^e for hardening the copper, of 
which the ancients made their arms, 
that curiosity would naturally produce 
inquiry respecting the country whence 
CO 'important a material was brought. 
Accounts, therefore, exaggerated and 
embellished of the British Islands may 
have found their way to the Hindoos ; 
and may have become the ground, 
work for religions fables among tliat 
people.. I am, however, i^-vcUned to 
attribute the coincidence between 
those passages in the Puranas and 
the superstitions established at Lough 
Dearg" to another circumstance. E- 
very tribe that has in the early ages 
acquired a fresh settlement by eim* 
gration, has ifomediately located its 
traditions, and mUurail^ed its customs 
in the new territory. Much confu- 
sion has arisen in history, from want 
of attention to this very simple fact, 
as has been justly observed by ^^ou, in 
your vindication of the ancient lu'stoiy 
of Ireland. The deficient links of the 
history cannot any where be found, 
unless in the East ; therefore, I con- 
gratulate you on tlie correspondence 
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which you have opined with Mr. 
Ouseley and Mr, Wilford." 

Dr. Priestley, in his discourses re- 
lating to the Evidences of Revealed 
Religion, printed at Philadelphia, 
1797, observes, *< In my forrner dis- 
courses, I introduced some carious 
particulars in confirmation of the Mo- 
saic History, from Vol. third of the 
Asiatic Researches y and having been 
favoured with the perusal of Sir Law- 
rence Parsons' Observations on th.- 
Bequest of Henry Flood, enquire, 
with a defence of Colonel Vallancey's 
antient History of Ireland, it appears 
to me exceedingly probable, that some 
of the inhabitants of Ireland were a 
colony from the northern parts of 
Phcenicia, who emigrated to some 
part of Spain, and at length settled in 
Ireland For the proofs I must refer 
my readers to Sir Lawrence's work, 
which is well deserving of attention." 

May all our literary labours tend to 
confirm the writings of the inspired 
penman ;,. those writings which will 
be ever found the best and surest 
pole-star in our researches into the ab- 
struse regions of antient Etymology, 
and the mazes of antient mythology 
and metaphysics, in order to develope 
the foundations of philosophical un- 
belief, so fatally prevalent, and to ex- 
pose their rottenness. The mortifi- 
cations of the faithful witnesses, who 
would willin'gly enlighten and reform 
the public mind, are perhaps more 
nearly allied than is generally thought. 

Let not my readers say, qu(B supra 
nos^ nihil ad nos, or exclaim, as Car- 
dinal d'Este did to Ariosto, dove dia^ 
volo ai£te pigliato tante c^gUonerle, 

Thus much I thought proper to say, 
as an introduction to the knowledge 
of the Irish Druids in Astronomy, the 
subject of the following sheets. 

CHAP. I. 

OF the origin of Astronomy we are 
ignorant. It is lost in the abyss of 
time. Whatever progress man had 

BELFAST MAG, NO. I. 



made in this science before the deluge, 
it is probable that this, with every 
other monument of arts and sciences, 
was swept away from all mankind, 
except Noah and a few of his descen- 
dants. The effects which the confu- 
sion of tongues, and the dispersion of 
families, must have produced, render- 
ed the remains of Astronomical know- 
ledge of little use to the descendants 
of Noah.> 

It is gener^ly supposed to have 
been reduced to system by the Chal- 
deans, the philosophers of Babylonia. 
The Jews have a tradition that Enoch, 
the seventh from Adam, wrote or* 
astronomy, and particularly of the 
number and names of the stais, and 
their secret virtues ; and that Seth, 
the son of Adam, inscribed on two 
pillars, the theory of celestial science, 
which was by that means perpetuated 
by Cainan, Mahaleel, and Jared unto 
Enoch. Abraham also, who was a 
Chaldean at least from Ur in Chal- 
dea, is said to have inscribed on two 
pillars whatever related to the Astro- 
nomical Science. I mention these 
reports to introduce two very remark- 
able circumstances ; first, that Aonach 
(pronounced Enoch) in Irish, signi- 
fies a cycle, particularly the cycle of 
the sun, a year, an anniversary; and 
we are told in Genesis, that all the 
days of Enoch were three hundred 
and sixty five. Secondly, that the 
Irish Druids did mark the cycles on 
rough stones, as Abraham is said to 
have done. These stones are named 
GoUan-cloiche Dallan-doichey Clocha- 
tuinidhe and Cart-hadetiy words which 
the Irish Lexicographers translate, 
rude pillars of stone inscribed with 
Ogham^OT sacred characters, which none 
could reai but the Druids. These 
stones were also named Gull and Gailiy 
as Cormac informs us in his Glossary, 
and that they were erected by the 
first colonists that came to Ireland. 

Smith has given a plan and elevation 
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Qf one of tliese GoFm ClokJiemhh 
history of the counter of Cork. It 
is composed of a circle of nine large 
5tones ; in the centre is the conical 
Muidher, the Mahoody of the In- 
dians, and the Mudros of the Greeks. 
At the distance of one hundred and 
twenty yards from this temple is the 
GoIIan ; but he says nothing of the 
iBScription. 

In the above-mentioned nanncs we 
discover many Oriental words for a 
cycle. The Chaldean douU the Ara- 
bic dawtoji and daivlet ; a period or 
cycle, forms the Irish Ballatu From 
the Chaldee Gola^ a cycle (wlience, 
galgal'mGi the seven spheres of the 
planets ; g'tignk ^^ orb or sphere) is 
derived the Irish Go//, Gulh Galkn ; 
and from the Chaldee carty a stone, 
in Arabic, Kkauteh, a stone, and Te» 
fhihiy inscribing in public records, we 
have the Irish CartJmdin, The Irish 
Ghch^ a stone, is the Chaldecj Kh ; 
all which distinctly point out the use 
of the Druidical cycle stones, with 
Ogham inscriptions. 

The ingenious Mr. Beaufort has 
met with several of these pillars ; and 
in his Druidism revived (Collectanea, 
Vol. second) has given us some draw- 
ings, and attempted to make out an al- 
phabet, but time has so defaced tlie 
inscriptions, that the alphabet is conjec- 
tural. 

Manuscripts of astronomy in the 
Irish language did exist in the time 
of Smith and Harris, authors of the 
histories of the counties of Cork and 
Dowiij pubHshed about fifty years 
Hgo, They mention that they had 
seen one in the library of St. Pat!*ick*s 
cathedral A strict search has been 
frequently made, at my requcbt, but 
no such book could be found. 

From conversations with the pea- 
sants of this country, from fragments 
of atzcient glossaries, and from names 
existing in the modern printed die- 
tionariesj mj curiositv waa raised to 



the highest degree, because I found 
all astronomical names corresponded 
neither with the Greek, Latin, Ger- 
man, Welsh, or Saxon tongues, but 
with the Chaldean. For example, 
the word Nag a star, whence Maid- 
din Nag^ the morning star, Fenusy 
is literally the Chaldean and Syriac 
Nag and Naga, light, splendor, Luci- 
fer, Venus, the morning star ; the 
Chaldee Medhmlh the east, from 
denali to arise ; and hence the Irit^li 
'Maid-din the morning, because of 
the sun's position : and hence a curi- 
ous old manuscript in Irish is named 
Dwseamcas, or the Oriental origin 
or antiquity of the Irish, suppo,'5ed 
to be fabulous, describing the origin 
and derivation of the names of moun- 
tains, See, but in which will be found 
much of the mythology of the Hin- 
doosJ-'^ 

A small treatise on astronomy, in 
Irish, containing some observations 
on Ptolemy, has been lent; rne by my 
ingenious and learned friend, Mr. 
Astie, author of the origin of alpha- 
betical writing. 

This manuecnpt has been in the 
hands of the late Dr* Parsons, author 
of the Remains ofJaphet, as I found, 
by the following letter between the 
sheets of the manuscript. 

^cd Lion-Square^ Jtifie^ Bth 1765, 
Dear Sh'j 

'« I have looked over your curious 
manuscript with l^reat pleasure, and 
find it to be very valuable, on several 
accounts- First, for its antiquity, as 
it was certainly written within the cen- 
tury of the conversion of the people to 



"^ That learned philologcr, in European 
tongues, Mr. LIhiiyd, in his ArcJmkgla 
makes this remark... Britain must have been 
inhabited by some older nation than the 
Cmmert or Wehh^ because the names of 
rivers, mountains, &:c. still existing in Bri- 
tain, cannot be derived from the Welsh lan- 
guage, but are all to be found in the Irish ; 
and thence concludes, that older natioa 
must have been the Irish. 
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Christianity ; for this is the most pure 
and ancient character of the Magogian 
tongue, from which the Greek and every 
other alphabet in Europe had its rise. 
This may, perhaps, surprise the learn 
cd ; but it shall not want proper au- 
thority, when I publish a work I now 
amuse myself with, to that purpose, 
which you shall see ere long, if it pleases 
God to spare me a little while. Se- 
condly, it is a treatise on cosmography, 
which has for illustration several asr 
tronomical schemes, laid down accord- 
ing to the system of Ptolemy ; and the 
whole seems to be founded upon his 
De JudlcVis Astrologtci s » 

*' There is an astronomical Rotula 
at the beginning, with a moveable in- 
dex of vellum, containing the names 
of the signs of the zodiac and planets, 
in Latin, with the numeral figures: 
and it is remarkable that they had not 
quite adopted the Q, whiciiis of Latin 
invention, except as initials, when they 
wrote Latin : for aquarius is spelled 
acarius^ notwithstanding they were 
versed in the Latm tongue, from the 
necessity they were under o^ making 
copies of the gospels, on account of 
Christianity ; for no more than seven- 
teen letters \\ere ever used in the Irish 
language ; but in writing Latin they 
were obliged to take the superfluous 
letters of this, though they continued 
to use their own characters. 

" In one of the schemes, the earth 
is put in the centre, and the other three 
elements, aca\ for acqu v, aer, ignis, 
round it in different spheres, and be- 
yond the firmament. 

*• There are many other schemes 
showing the earth in the centre, with 
the orbits of the sun and. planets round 
>t, in some of which the names are 



f Aca, oice, oige, uige, in Irish, water ; 
whence Cannoke^ the star Oice^ sometimes 
written for Can/i'ob whence Cambus, in the 
constellation Argo. Chaldee and Ethiopic, 
hug^ water, a lake ; From oige is formed 
•ig-ogh the hero of the water, ogi^es^ i. e. 
Noah; and Uiginge, a fleet, 5cc, 



Latin, and some Irish. And it is re- 
markable that the two or three first 
words of every article, except a few, 
are LaUn, but the treaise itself is Irish. 

" I make no doubt this was the 
system at that time adopted, and join" 
ed to their own mtronomical doctrines, 
and taught in their universities of 
which they had many. 

" The first words in capitals are the 
titles of the ensuing writing, as if the 
author had designed them for heads of 
chapters ; for one of them has these 
words, dko quod occasio Iwjus ignhy <^c, 
and then follows the philosophy of 
fire. And thus are written the ac- 
counts of the other elements, and parts 
of the system; but the first chapter is 
the exordium, or introduction to the 
V, hole book, beginning thus, Cior'ia 
Deo princlpio : to which is subjoined, 
in Irish, Glo'ir do Dhla do toisach gan 
tosach ; which means Glory to God, 
the beginning Vt^ithout a beginning : 
and to this succeeds a table of contents 
in the Irish language. 

•' Then folio v/s the chapter of the 
firmament, and the opinions of philoso- 
phers, beginning with Dicunt Phtlcso- 
phi ; and to this chapter belongs the 
scheme already mentioned of the four 
elements and firmament. 

" Another chapter begins v^'ith Calor 
£ff Frigiditas : and indeed regular 
chapters of each of the four elements, 
according to their arrangement in the 
scheme. There are also particular 
descriptions and philosophical discus- 
sions upon the different schemes linear 
or circular, upon seas, rivertJ, ScQ. 
which shows the work to be a com- 
plete cosmography. 

** The other leaves do not belong to 
this work, but are fragments of a sys- 
tem of the art of medicine, which my 
time will not permit me to describe in 
a particular manner, I must however 
remark, that this was also written with- 
in that century, but later than the 
other, and that this was about the time 
that the learned man invented and used 
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so vast a number of abbreviations, as 
render manuscripts very difficult to be 
understood. I know many, but not 
two thirds of them, and had much 
trouble in preparing this account for 
you." I am, &c. James Parson. 
I shall not here give a full translati- 
on of this work, but extract such 
parts as will make it appear that it is, 
as the Doctor observes, Observations 
on Ptolemy and others, together with 
a system adopted and joined to their 
own cnctent and astroncmtcal doctrines ; 
for if it had been a literal translation of 
Ptolemy, or any other Greek author, 
no such names as Sdan for the poles. 
Nag for a star, S'lhal for the 3un's path. 
Gels and Aghels for the sign Aries, 
Arghels and Leo for the Bull, which 
are all Oriental.,.. could possibly have 
occurred. 

The Doctor observes that the trea- 
tise begins witli Gloria Deo Principio, 
to which the Irish author has subjoin- 
ed, da tolsack gan tosach which means, 
a beginning ivlthout a beginning. It is 
an addition that merits attention, and 
a proof whence the Hibernian Druids 
drew their knowledge. God, the 
creator, the Sos Ind'-r of the Druids, 
the Zens of the Phenicians, was repre- 
sented by a circle, a figure without 
beginning or end. God is one, say 
the Brahnans^ creator of all that is ; 
God is like a perfect sphere, nvltJiout 
beginning or en J, (HolwelPs Hist. 
Event. 'p. 2 & 25) Cneph (in Irish 
Cnalmky CnaiVy i- e, the great winged 
one) says Plutarch, speaking of the 
Egyptians, was all good, ivlthout be- 
ginning or end. The Phenicians held 
the same ideas. Sanckomatho informs 
us, Zus hu Asphlra acranitha meni 
arks chula Jupiter, is a feigned sphere, 
from it is produced a serpent : AsphU 
ra hu chlal d^AIha dllh la strnra uJa 
shtdma. The sphere shows the di- 
vine nature to be v\ithout beginning 
and without end. 

Hence one of the Druidical epi- 
thets of the supreme deity was Timor^ 



or the great circle. (Ti-mor, God,.. 
(Shaw's Irish Die.) Ti is a circle; 
Ex, gr. kaoi Ti glas fair tsin ionad in 
ro iadh an narr ime ire... .A green 
circle marked the part of his body on 
which the serpent turned himself. 

The antients represented the Deity, 
not only by a circle, but by volutes ot* 
circles. Quintus Curtius tells us, 
tliat the temple of Jupiter Amman had 
a rude stone, whereon was drawn a 
spiral line y the emblem of the Deity. 

Such we find on the stones of the 
Mitkratic cave of New Grange, de- 
scribed in my Vindication of the An- 
tient History of Ireland. A copy of 
the spirals and circles found there is 
here presented to the pubhc. The 
characters will read Midhr, i e. Mi- 
thras, the Mithr of the Irish Druids, 
andthePX|U<;ny (Mitrachj of 
the Chaldees ; of which hereafter. 




The figures, I think, plainly show 
they are astronomical. The seven 
circles, one within another, are re- 
peated on many stones : they may be 
the seven planets, or the seven hobuns 
or spheres of punishment of the Hin-' 
doos, as described in Hathed's pre- 
face to the Gentoo laws ; or the seven 
spheres, Oin describes to have seen the 
gates of in the caves of Lough Derg* 
(Collectanea V.) The three spirals 
of seven volutes each, emanating from 
one line, may represent Jire^ lights and 
spirit, which, with the antient Pagans, 
were typical of the Supreme Being and 
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his attributes, which has led Mr. Mau- 
rice to believe, tliey had some dark, 
ill-understood notions of a real Trinity. 
The twelve triangles may have repre- 
sented the Gigna of the zodiac, above 
which are the sun and moon, as I con- 
jecture. The four small circles may 
have represented the four elements. 
The square in the centre may have 
represented Tdit^ or Mercury, as we 
find a perfect cube on some of the 
Druidical monuments; a cubic, Dr. 
Borlase remarks, was the symbol of 
Mercury, who, as the messenger of 
the gods was esteemed the aymbol or 
emblem of /r«M, always like itself, as 
it is with a cube. ( Antiq* of Corn- 
wall, p. 8^. ) Pauaaniaa tells us, that 
the inhabitants of A chaia, round the 
statute of their principal divinity, 
Mercury, erected, in the forum of that 
city, thirty cubes of poliahed marble 
in honour of that deity, whose symbol 
was a cube. (In Achaicis, 1. vii. c. 

Be this as it may, it is certain the 
Hibernian Druids never had any 
image of the Supreme .Being. Like 
that peculiar race of Brachmans a- 
mong the Makhiirs described by La 
Croize, who boast of a divine descent, 
they lay aside all idolatrous worship, 
and give themselves up entirely to the 
most rigorous mortification; aflect 
enthusiastic extacy and quietism, and 
liope to resemble the divine nature by 
putting off all animal passion , They 
have some practical knowledge of as- 
tronomy, which they appear to have 
derived from the Egyptians, as they 
call the zodiac by the ancient Egyp- 
tian names* 

They were the disciples of Budda, 
well known to the Irish Druids; 
they contend, that the esseuce of es- 
sencesj or Supreme Being, wants fi- 
gure, and cannot be comprehended ; 
that it fills all thnigs ; possesses the 
highest wisdom, truth, knowledge 
and purity; is irifinitely good and 
merciful ; creates and supports all 



things, and cannot be represented by 
any image. That there are subordi- 
nate Gods, and the souls of brutes and 
men have the same origin,' and being 
confined in one body for a time, pass 
into another, 

This was the doctrine of the Irisli 
Druids, differing in almost every par« 
ticular from the Druids of the Conti- 
nent, as will appear in many instances. 
No images were permitted in the 
worship of the ancient Persians, an- 
other colony oftheLido-Scythse. 

Whether the Plibernian Druids 
entered into ihe deep trigonometrical 
knowledge of the Hindoos, we have 
not sufEcient fragments to ascertain. 
Were wo to judge by the few techni- 
cal terms still retained in the Glos- 
aaries, we might decide in the afErma- 
tive. Some are Chaldee,- as Dora a 
right line ; Chal, dara; dur^ a right 
line; Qlvcdy . dour* 71f?r^£/r/ a rhom- 
boid, from what language I know 
not, *SWM a cycle Chal. iy/zo//^^ from 
Shoihtogo round. Whence the cir- 
cular dance of the Druids was named, 
Solth kag ; ChiiL kgi to bound up. 
Soithis a complete and perfect cycle, 
which approaches to the Sanscrit J'^jy- 
otish, a name of the Surya Siddhanta, 
or saster of astronomy, Cramoghaf 
a sine, is not very different from the 
sancrist cramqjijay a sine. Gha^ a 
chord, approaches in sound the san- 
crist^'y^ J until we are supplied with 
a sancrist dictionary, these etymologies 
must rest on bare conjecture. 

I shall conclude this chapter in the 
words of Sir William Jones ;....*< I 
hope to satisfy the public, as I have 
satisfied myself, that the practice of 
observing the stars began with the 
rudiments of civil society, in the coun- 
try of those we call Chaldeans^ from 
whence it was propagated into Egypt, 
India, Greece, Italy and Scandanaviu, 
before the reign of Sisac or Sacya, 
who by conquest spread a new sys- 
tem of religion and philosophy from 
the Nile to the Ganges, about a tliou- 
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»and years before Christ ; but that 
Chiron and Atlas were allegorical or 
Mythological personages, and ought 
to have no place in the serious history 
ef our species* 

<« The Irish history declares an al- 
liance with these Chaldeans of Dedan ; 
and from their title Tuatha-Dedan, 
Chal, Tatha^ which Sy machos ex- 
plains by ThuaU i* e, Harusptcei^ or 
soothsayers, there cannot be a doubt, 
in my opinionj that the Hibernian 
Druids were of that race : New proofs 
ifpill rise in every page of this essay. 

EHB OP CHAP, I. 
For the Belfast Monthlt/ Magazine, 

Vieti? of the antknt State and Settle- 
ment of the English in the Baronies 
of Bargte and Forth^ in. the Counii/ 
of Wexford 

WHATEVER credit may be 
due to the accounts of anti- 
quarians^ respecting the civiHzation^ 
wise institutions, and happy state of 
the Irish nation in more remote pe- 
riods, it is certain that on the invasion 
of the English in the reign of king 
Henry the second, towards the latter 
end of the twelfth centurvj the people 
were as barbarous as any of the un- 
civilized nations of Europe at that 
period. It therefore could not be 
supposed that agriculture had made 
any considerable progress : the inhabi- 
tants subsisting chiefly on flesh, of 
-yi^hich it appears they had abundance 
from the numerous herds of cattle, 
with which Ireland then abounded. 

In the time of the Romans we are 
informed, that the eastern district of 
the county of Wexford, extending 
from the river Oboca, or Ovoca, 
which is still near the northern bound- 
ary of this country, was inhabited by 
a tribe called the Menaftl^ who had 
fur their chief city Menapia, being 
placed to the eastward of the Mo- 
dora, Sianus or Slane. 

The western part of the district of 



Wexford was possessed by the Bri* 
gantes, who also owned ^11 Waterford, 
and gave the name of Bergie to their 
part of Wexford, which to this day 
gives the name to the barony of Ber- 
gie, or Bargie. 

The chief city of Menapia has 
been confounded with Waterford ; 
some have also asserted, that it was 
situated where Wexford is now plac- 
ed. From the inspection of a very 
antient copy of the map of Ptolemy, 
the geographer, who Nourished about 
the year of Christ 140, there remains 
little doubt that the antient Menapia 
v/as situated where Femes now stands, 
and that it was also the chief city of 
king Dermond on the landing qf the 
Enghsk Wexford was then inhabit- 
ed by the Danes, or Qstmen, to which 
king Dermod laid siege with the aid of 
Fitzstephen and Fitzgerald, and about 
three hundred and ninety men they 
had brought with them to his assis- 
tance. The town, on surrendering, 
\^'as granted to Fitzstephen, and Car- 
rig, with the lands adjoining, to Fitz- 
gerald. To Hervey de Mountmorres, 
a relation of Earl Strongbow, he gave 
the two cantreds or hundreds lying 
between Wexford and Waterford, 
which are now denominated the baro- 
nies of Forth and Bargie. There 
seems at this period to have been very 
few people in this district, ?md indeed, 
by every account, the greatest part of 
Ireland was inhabited at this time by 
tribes of people very little farther ad- 
vanced, than the inhabitants of North 
America on the first invasions of the 
Ei^ropeans. To this thin population, 
as well as to the division of the island 
into numerous small tribes^ is to be as- 
cribed the facility -yvith which the 
English estabhshed themselves, with 
scarcely any army, or scarcely a battle, 
after the few encounters on their iii*st 
arrival, so that in a few years they 
had wholly subdued the natives, not 
only in the county of Wexford, but 
in various parts of the four provinces. 
It was^ however, in the two cantreds 



